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SCUBRTURIE SIN OUR ISTE 


by Kenneth Saltmarche 
Director of The Willistead Art Gallery of Windsor 


The exhibition Sculpture in. Our Time, currently 
and through October 30th showing in the Art Gal- 
lery, accomplishes a number of quite interesting 
things. 

It reveals — for the first time here — what must 
be acknowledged as the astonishing perception and 
sensitivity in this field of art on the part of a man 
who has been no less astonishing in the harder 
world of business. It provides the rare opportunity 
to see, in fine and occasionally exquisite works, ex- 
amples of an art form which, for reasons of weight 
and cost and difficulties of assembling, handling and 
transport, is not generally well enough known nor 
understood. Most importantly and excitingly, it 
allows the first even remotely comprehensive view 
— certainly on this continent — of one of the most 
vital arts of this 20th century. 

Joseph H. Hirshhorn, whose collection of Ameri- 
can pictures was seen here in 1957, has been quietly 
and thoughtfully building his collection of sculpture 
for almost thirty years. The current exhibition rep- 
resents something like one-third of the Hirshhorn 
acquisitions to date which include, in their total, 
examples from many periods and from many places. 
Its scope is only slightly more astounding than the 
common denominator of quality which relates and 
unifies and makes of the Hirshhorn collection a 
work of art in itself. 


One of the earliest works in the Toronto showing 
is the 1850 casting of Honoré Daumier’s satirical 
Ratapoil. One of the chronologically most modern 
is Giacomo Manzu’s Standing Cardinal. These two 
figures, infinities apart in every respect, define the 
limits of the exhibition and frame the exciting pic- 
ture of what has been going on since sculpture had 
a long overdue re-birth in France in the mid-19th 
century. And indeed a great deal has been going on! 


The Ratapoil, in its humour, vigour and expres- 
Sive realism, stands in anticipation of this new 
flowering of the sculptor’s art and foreshadows much 
that was to come. The Standing Cardinal, in line 
and in form as sleekly modern as a benign guided 
missile and in spirit as deeply mystical as a Dona- 
tello, contemplates it. 


If, as I fancy, they look to and look back upon 
the sculpture of our time the view is a captivating 
one. Its broad sweep embraces the decorative and 
the hauntingly expressive, the trivial and the 
deeply-moving, the sensuous texture and pattern of 
polished marbles and the jagged tooth of welded 
metals, the classically real and the provocatively 
abstract. This panorama which Mr. Hirshhorn 
spreads before us extends across seven interna- 
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Standing Cardinal, by Giacomo Manzu, from the 
collection of Joseph H. Hirshhorn. 


tional boundaries—Italy, France, Germany, Russia, 
Spain, Great Britain and the United States; it is 
peopled by many of the leading creative spirits of 
those states and of our time; and the works which 
they have produced and which Mr. Hirshhorn has 
assembled range through every conceivable form. 


The sculptors of our time, like the painters of our 
time, have been caught up in new methods, new 
media (and new applications and combinations of 
old media), and the expression of intangibles. Curi- 
ously, and unlike their painting contemporaries, 
most of the sculptors have not seemed to find it 
necessary to abandon likeness and intelligibility in 
making use of their provocative new means and 
ideas. 

The means are still very much to an end which is 
based on and heightens nature, whether human or 
otherwise. And those who, like Hepworth, Pevsner, 
De Rivera and Smith, work either partly or entirely 
in the abstract idiom seem to me to do so with much 
more success than their painting counterparts who 
are denied the sculptor’s added and essential 
dimension. 


Limitations of space prevent more than the most 
cursory review of the Hirshhorn collection as seen 
in Toronto. But there are certain, and more than 
casually interesting, facets of this exhibition to 
which I should like to draw the attention of its 
visitors, especially those visitors for whom sculp- 
ture in such variety and of such quality as this may 


SCULPTURE IN OUR TIME (continued) 


be a new experience. I would hope that my com- 
ments, which are directed specifically to the groping 
enthusiast, may perhaps heighten and add pleasure 
to that experience. 

Sculpture, whether of our time or of anybody 
else’s, remains very much a matter of line and form 
and mass. These are sometimes ends in themselves 
but oftener means to ends and it is these qualities 
in sculpture, whether we are viewing such diver- 
gent works as Rodin’s Iris or Chadwick’s Ritual 
Dancing, that we look for and delight in. 


So I would venture to draw your notice to the 
exquisite line of Kathe Kollwitz in her Self-portrait 
and Grief, both of which are essentially drawings 
in the round; to the line and elegant form of Elie 
Nadelman’s marvellous Horse and of Etienne Haj- 
du’s shimmering, golden Femme; to the volumptu- 
ous mass of Rodin’s Femme Accroupie and of the 
figures of Maillol and Renoir and Despiau. 

I would also ask you to look for the many ex- 
amples of an intense personal expression—of course 
in Kollwitz and in Manzu, and again in Ernst Bar- 
lach’s Two Monks Reading, Giacometti’s attenuated 
Seated Woman, Leonard Baskin’s John Donne in 
his Winding Cloth, Epstein’s Joseph Conrad and 
Willem Lehmbruck’s Head. 

Yet again, by virtue of the collector’s special 
interest in them, there is the added bonus of enough 
diverse sculptures by such men as Lipchitz and 
Matisse and Manzu that we can see them in added 
perspective. This was truer in Detroit, where the 
Hirshhorn collection originated and where many 
more works were shown, than in Toronto. Still, 
even though the earlier cubist works of Lipchitz 
have been withdrawn, we can follow him through 
his experiments with line and space and feeling 
over a period of twenty years. And if we see Gia- 
como Manzu only‘through his work of the 1950’s we 
see him in a generous and varied group of eg 
works which traces a superb talent. 

Toronto is fortunate in being the only Canadian 
exhibition point for this remarkable collection 
which comes to the end of its 15-month tour here 
this month. I have already indicated that it repre- 
sents only part — roughly one-half — of the works 
originally shown and this is cause for some regret. 

However, what we may be denied in quantity 
we gain in the chance to see those present and to 
know them just a little better than we otherwise 
could have done. The best party is still the one 
when most of the guests have gone home. And this 
is a wonderful party! 


SOME FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 

Sale of Contemporary Canadian Art, November 3rd 
to November 20th; Royal Canadian Academy, No- 
vember 25th to January lst; American Painting, 
1865-1905, January 6th to February 5th. Catalogues 
for all these exhibitions will be available at the 
Gallery. 


Donald McKague, Toronto 


W. J. WITHROW, Associate Director 


During the summer, members of the Gallery re- 
ceived a card announcing the retirement in 1961 of 
Mr. Martin Baldwin as Director of the Gallery and 
the appointment of Mr. William John Withrow in 
September as Associate Director to succeed Mr. 
Baldwin as Director. 


Although Mr. Withrow is new to the museum 
field, his work in art education has given him a great 
deal of experience in tackling new projects directly 
connected with art. 


In his former position as head of the Art Depart- 
ment of Earl Haig Collegiate (which he held from 
1951 to 1960) he was guided by a conviction that 
art is an essential part of general education and, 
as such, should be a serious academic subject, espe- 
cially in the senior grades of secondary school. Not 
only did he organize his own department with a 
strong emphasis on art appreciation, but he was 
also active in promoting this as a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Ontario Society for Educa- 
tion through Art. In this capacity, he served on a 
sub-committee which planned the Grade 11 and 12 
art curriculum. 


His work in art education has not been exclu- 
sively with children. In addition to teaching paint- 
ing, drawing, ceramic pottery and sculpture to adult 
night school, he has been a staff member of the 
Department of Education summer school for art 
teachers. 


He admits, however, that his most exciting as- 
signment was to direct the special Saturday morn- 
ing art classes for artistically gifted adolescents 
conducted at the Ontario College of Art. These 
classes were taught by instructors from the staff of 
the College and the students were carefully selected 
from the high schools of Metro Toronto. The pro- 
gramme’s primary function is research into the 
nature of creativity in adolescents. 

Mr. Withrow, a native of Toronto, studied at the 
University of Toronto. He holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts in Art and Archaeology and Mas- 
ter of Education. He is continuing his post-graduate 
studies in fine art and has completed part of his 
Master’s degree. 


At present he is at the Gallery as Associate Di- 
rector, observing Gallery activities and getting to 


ASSETS 


Current assets: 
Cash 
Accounts receivable and sundry claims 
Receivable from City of Toronto 
Reproductions on hand = booklets, etc. 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 


Works of art purchased with general funds 
Special working capital fund - 
Government of Canada bonds and accrued interest thereon 
(market value - 1960 $45,600; 1959 $45,500) 


On deposit with trust company 
Accounts receivable - works of art 


Works of art - 
Purchased from funds specifically donated for the purpose 
Permanently loaned to the Gallery - nominal value 
(335 items at $1 each) 
Donated - nominal value 
Note: The Art Gallery has lodged a claim with its insurers 
for the loss in value of certain paintings stolen 
during the year and later recovered. No reim- 
bursement for this loss has yet been received, 
and the matter is now under negotiation. 
Land 
Buildings at Grange Park 
Less accumulated depreciation 


Furniture, fixtures and educational equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation 


Total assets 
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THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


(Incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario) 
BALANCE SHEET 


1960 
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9,459 
25,000 
21,065 
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$ 72,409 
204,475 


49,712 


$326,596 


$ 99,810 


5,000 


$ 104,810 
$ 596,214 


335 
il 


$ 596,550 


$701,360 


$222,800 
$ 466,704 


352,244 


$114, 460 
$45,307 


32,681 
$12,626 
$ 549 , 886 
$1,377, 842 


JUNE 30, 1960 
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GENERAL FUND 


$ 200 
4,565 
25,000 
11,120 
8,162 

$ 49,047 
204,475 


49,854 


$303,376 


Current liabilities: 


Bank overdraft (secured) 


Accounts payable $ 4,076 


$ 4,076 


Grants applicable to 1960-61 received during current year $__35, 700 
General funds donated (statement attached) $ 639,532 


Less accumulated operating deficit after providing 
depreciation amounting to $384,925 in 1960 and $371,528 


in 1959 (statement attached) 352,712 


TRUST FUND 


$ 50,498 


20,991 
$ 71,489 


$ 554,592 


335 
1 


$554,928 


$__626, 417 


PROPERTY FUND 


$ 222,800 
$ 466,704 


340,661 


$126,043 
$ 40,221 


30, 424 
$ Giger 


$358,640 
$1, 288,433 


$286, 820 
$__ 326,596 
Works of art: 
Special bequests and donations $ 506,352 
Accumulated income from The Art Gallery of Toronto Foundation 109,145 
Portion of sustaining and picture fund retained for works of 
art Stee 
Accounts payable - works of art 2,040 
Nominal value placed on works of part permanently loaned 335 
Nominal value placed on works of art donated al! 
$ 649,239 
Balance of Women's Committee funds 41,122 
Special pension fund reserve 11,000 
$__701, 360 
Value placed on donated property and subscriptions and 
bequests used to acquire capital assets, less depreciation 
provided $ 349,886 
Total liabilities and funds $1,377, 842 


AUDITORS ' REPORT 


STATEMENT 1 


1959 


$ 6,139 
3,798 
$9,937 


$ 630,777 


537,338 


$293,439 


$303,376 


$ 485,512 
72, 764 


31,365 
4,675 

335 

al 

$ 594,652 
20,765 


11,000 
$626,417 


$358,640 


$1, 288, 433 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Art Gallery of Toronto as at June 30, 1960 and the statement of income and expenditure and deficit for the year ended on that 


date. 
circumstances. 


Our examination included a general review of the accounting procedures and such tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the 


In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expenditure and deficit present fairly the financial position of the Gallery as at June 30, 
1960 and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
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Toronto, Canada, 
September 28, 1960. 


Chartered Accountants. 
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W. J. WITHROW (continued) 


know the staff and other people with whom he will 
be dealing as Director. 


Throughout the year, members will undoubtedly 
become acquainted with three other new members 
of the staff: Miss Ruth Sims and Mr. Willem Blom 
in the Extension Department and Mr. Morris Smith 
in the Sales Department. 


Miss Sims, who received her B.A. and M.A. from 
the University of Toronto in Art and Archaeology 
is in charge of the loan collection of slides and re- 
productions. She will also assist with tours and 
Wednesday Night gallery talks given by members 
of the Extension Department. 

Mr. Blom, who arrived in Canada from South 
Africa in May, is assisting with the many projects 
of the department, while concentrating on lecturing 
and touring. Well-known as a painter in South 
Africa, he has studied fine art at the Universities of 
Johannesburg (M.A.), Edinburgh and Perugia. He 
intends to continue painting in addition to his duties 
at the Art Gallery. 

Vancouver-born Morris R. Smith will be able to 
use his accounting and art experience while manag- 
ing the sale of books, reproductions and Christmas 
cards for the Gallery’s sales desk. Mr. Smith worked 
as an accountant for several years in Vancouver 
before giving it up to study fine art at the Vancou- 
ver School of Art under such well-known artist- 
teachers as Jack Shadbolt and Peter Aspell. 


THE WORLD OF VAN GOGH 


For the first time in fifteen years, there is to be 
a van Gogh exhibition in Canada. One hundred 
and thirty-nine paintings and drawings from two 
of the world’s greatest van Gogh collections (the 
Rijksmuseum Kréller-Miller and the collection of 
V. W. van Gogh, the painter’s nephew) will ar- 
rive at The Art Gallery of Toronto on February 
10th for a month’s showing. In preparation for 
the exhibition, the following article considers one 
aspect of van Gogh’s genius. 


Vincent van Gogh was an artist whose surround- 
ings meant a great deal to him. Some artists can 
paint all their life long without apparently reflect- 
ing in any way the world they see about them. 
Their eye is turned inward to their own visions: 
Blake is the perfect example. Others, even at the 
most unexpected moments, never get away from 
their surroundings. Courbet, for instance, put his 
native countryside into almost every one of his 
paintings. Van Gogh does something else again that 
verges on a combination of these two extremes. For 
him the surroundings formed a part of his inward 
vision or, to put it another way, what he saw, a 
beautiful landscape, a sprig of apple blossom, a 
pair of old shoes, was for him in the nature of a 
revelation. Passionately he identified himself with 
them. “These paintings” he said, ‘into which I put 
so much of myself.” 


eae, Gh ‘ 
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Road with Cypress and Star will be seen at the 
Art Gallery in February. 


This is obvious throughout his life. In his early 
work he used a low, rather muddy palette and we 
enter the small dark rooms and walk under the 
overcast skies of a northern climate. When he got to 
Paris his happiness is immediately reflected by 
lighter colours. But it was when he went to Prov- 
ence that he shows that intoxication of the spirit 
that those bred in a northern climate often feel in 
the south. That strange, ancient land went to his 
head and his whole being became absorbed by it. 
Its extraordinary rocks and arid hills seem burnt 
to the bone by sun and wind, yet in springtime the 
flowers come and carpet its gardens and fields with 
their blossoms. Flowers that, for northerners have 
no business to be blooming together, come all at 
once and make a glorious contrast to the dark 
cypress trees. 

In summer the great grey-green olive groves fade 
into the lavender which covers the fields, with 
patches of golden stone between. All this is in van 
Gogh. And then the wind—that fantastic mistral. 
People can get used to anything, but the mistral is 
unbelievable; it is as though man ceased to exist and 
became one with its elemental force. This, van Gogh 
painted. With those tortured brush-strokes racing 
through the cypress trees he is painting this wind 
and the state of mind it induces. Some say these 
wild landscapes show his madness. Is this really 
true? At the same time he was painting lovely 
lyrical pictures full of sunlight, and some of his most 
ordered, if grim and bitter canvases were done 
when he was in the asylum. Of course his mind was 
disordered at times, but Provence is a country that 
can easily induce neurasthenia, and it would take a 
much less disturbed and much less imaginative per- 
son than van Gogh not to be affected by its strange- 
ness. But he loved it too. He was surrounded by 
suspicion and misunderstanding, not only of his per- 
son but also of his paintings which were only pro- 
jections of himself. Hardly anyone liked them or 
understood what he was doing till, distracted, he 
died by his own hand. SB 
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View of Rhenen, by Jan van Goyen (Dutch, 1596-1656) was recently purchased for the Gallery's collection from income 
from the Art Gallery of Toronto Foundation. The following notes on the Foundation and on van Goyen may be helpful. 


A WORD ABOUT THE ART GALLERY 
OF TORONTO FOUNDATION 

In 1956 the munificent bequest of the late Mr. 
Frank P. Wood made possible for the first time in 
the Gallery’s history the establishment of a capital 
fund, the interest from which would provide an 
assured income for purchases of works of art. 

In November of that year, to ensure the safe- 
guarding and sound investment of this and future 
gifts or bequests of capital funds, The Art Gallery 
of Toronto Foundation was incorporated under 
provincial charter as a charitable institution. 

The intervening four years have confirmed the 
judgment of the Gallery Council in taking this ac- 
tion. Six other named endowments for substantial 
amounts have been added to the original Frank P. 
Wood endowment, increasing the total capital funds 
from slightly less than $500,000 to $995,000. A total 
of $110,000 of net income has already been paid to 
the Art Gallery for purchases of works of art. Each 
acquisition is attributed to the specific endowment 
fund which provided the purchase money. The Gal- 
lery is now certain of an income of not less than 
$50,000 each year with which to meet these or other 
types of capital expenditure. 

The trustees and officers of the Foundation serve 
voluntarily and, since its incorporation, the total 
expenses of operation, including custodianship, 
have amounted to less than 4% of 1% of the endow- 
ment funds entrusted to it. 

The trustees of the Foundation are: Major-Gen- 
eral A. Bruce Matthews (Chairman), Mr. Charles 
S. Band (Vice-Chairman), Mr. Charles P. Fell, Mr. 
R. W. Finlayson and Mr. E. P. Taylor. The National 
Trust Company is the custodian. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, The Art Gallery of Toronto Foundation, 
Grange Park, Toronto 2B (EM. 3-3485). 


A WORD ABOUT VAN GOYEN 


The 17th Century saw a new appreciation of 
nature for its intellectual and emotional qualities. 
In the forefront of this new feeling were the artists 
of the Netherlands, always sensitive to the relation- 
ship between sky, earth and man, and, with the 
Venetians, the great exponents of light and atmos- 
phere. One of the most original and sensitive of 
these landscape artists was Jan van Goyen of 
Leyden. 

While van Goyen’s early paintings tend to be 
crowded, his later works, particularly after 1630, 
have a simplicity of composition with a low horizon 
and a very subdued colour scheme in which a light 
brown tone is picked out with light greens, yellows 
and blues. Van Goyen travelled through ,Holland 
incessantly and Dortrecht, Rhenen, Haarlem, Am- 
sterdam and many other cities can easily be identi- 
fied in his compositions. 


In his numerous small sketches and oil paintings, 
he achieves a sense of unity and harmony with 
nature in which the sky plays an important part. 
One of the first artists to observe and interpret the 
ever-changing clouds and their effect on the land- 
scape, van Goyen was an important factor in the 
development of English landscape paintings as can 
be seen by observing the Gainsborough Harvest 
Waggon, in our collection. His vigorous figures 
which take second place to nature and its harmonies, 
often bring to mind the figures of Rowlandson whose 
work is also represented in our collection. 
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